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conflict. "There is no inherent contradiction between social welfare 
and individual freedom, and, therefore, the duty of self-sacrifice 
for the common good is not merely paradoxical, but unintelligent 
(sic) ... As rational beings we are bound to assume that every 
social problem can be completely solved by careful analysis and 
adjustment of individual aims." This is partly a play upon words; 
what it should mean, for the argument, is that the realization of 
collective good never involves any individual sacrifice; and to assert 
that is fantastically to contradict human experience. And, even 
if it were true in fact, the assertion would still be an evasion of the 
central theoretical issue. 

Meanwhile the curious fact is that the special conception of "con- 
sciousness" which affords the philosophical starting-point of the 
book points plainly to a certain form of the ethics of natural rights, 
in contrast with ethical egoism — to a doctrine which is individualistic 
in the sense that it asserts the "objective" value of each individual's 
self-fulfilment and consequently regards the rights thus arising as 
logically antecedent to society and as underived from social insti- 
tutions. Professor Fite seems to me to have been led away from 
his own proper doctrine through the ambiguities of the word "indi- 
vidualism." 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 



The New Nationalism. By Theodore Roosevelt. (New 
York: The Outlook Co., 1911. Pp. 275.) 

This is principally a collection of speeches made by Mr. Roosevelt 
during a tour through the West in the summer of 1910. In addition 
two editorials from the Outlook, one by the author on "Criticism of 
the Courts" and the other by Lyman Abbott, are reprinted. Perhaps 
the most important speeches in the collection are the Osawatomie 
Address on "The New Nationalism" and the speech on "The Nation 
and the States" delivered before the Colorado Legislature. The 
substance of these speeches has appeared in the public prints and they 
have been freely discussed. They are taken up largely with fierce 
denunciation of "wrong," and strenuous advocacy of "right." Well- 
known views are also expressed regarding the necessity of the exercise 
of national power in order to secure and maintain popular rights when 
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state power is inadequate. These views are important as undoubtedly 
voicing the opinions of a great many persons, but, as stated, are lacking 
in definiteness and scientific precision. 

J. M. M. 



The Solution of the Child Labor Problem. By Scott Neaeing. 
(New York: Moffat, Yard & Company, 1911. Pp. viii, 145.) 

This compact little volume "The Solution of the Child Labor 
Problem" makes a stirring contribution toward that solution. The 
author's sparkling style, and the constructive substance of the book, 
distinguishes it favorably from the dreary platitudes of sympathizers 
without knowledge and of experts without literary style from whom 
the clause of the child toilers has suffered severely in recent years. 

Some proposals of the author are already in force elsewhere, as the 
longer education of boys in the continuation schools of Munich and 
other German cities. Others are the subject matter of active agitation, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Sidney Webb, by the advocates of the 
minority report of the English Poor Law Commission published in 
1909. Still others are in force in some countries and the object of 
legislative consideration in our own. Thus minimum wage boards 
have existed in Australasia since 1893, and in England since 1910. 
Bills dealing with minimum wage boards have been considered by the 
legislatures of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Massachusetts. Their 
advocates have been in each case chiefly persons interested also in 
child labor reform. 

A friendly critic may, perhaps be forgiven for observing a slightly 
Milesian tendency to hit the wrong head when Dr. Nearing accuses 
the child labor reformers of the sins of omission and commission of the 
educators. Nor has the writer, in a quarter century of effort for child 
labor reform, either experienced or beheld the ecstasies referred to in 
Dr. Nearing's unproved and unprovable assertion that "While the 
reformer goes into ecstasies over the statistics of decreasing child 
labor, the victims of the decrease either run the streets, go hungry or 
suffer from both these evils." In the few cases in which there are 
trustworthy statistics of decreasing child labor, they are accompanied 
by an increase in school attendance in the grades stipulated by the 
combined compulsory school law and child labor law. This has been 



